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We fight sin, not sinners. 


Our character should preserve our speech, 
and our speech should preserve our character. 


No TiME TO BE Lost.—We could hope that 
the $800 figure reported in our columns by Mar- 
garet W. Haines does not represent, in pro- 
portion to their wealth, the comparative com- 
passion of our readers for the miseries of the 
nillion starving ones in Japan. Perhaps 
several have contributed through the ‘‘ Japan 
Famine Relief Work” of the Christian Herald, 
4% to 506 Bible House, New York City, or 
other agencies. But the love of God is said 
todwell in us according to our practical com- 
passion on seeing a brother’s need. Inasmuch 
aye do it unto Him ye do it unto Christ. 


It has been asked, if the tendency to union 
should become general among Protestant de- 
tominations, in what position will the Friends, 
“with a membership of scarcely more than 
100,000, old and young, in England and 
America,” find themselves? We could hope 
that they would find themselves in the same 
psition as when the number was one—George 
fox by name. We would say that unless 
Friends were over-tempted to surrender their 
position by the seductions of a ‘‘ wider” and 
diluted fellowship, their right place for a 
hearing and a service would be that of the 
apostle who was ‘‘ separated unto the gospel 
ofGod.’’ Such a position will remain their 
needed standpoint for testifying unto the mass 
ofchristendom the spirituality of the Chris- 
tian dispensation. 

But in the event imagined, it looks probable 
that such a drop on the verge of Union Lake, 
having become intrinsically of the same fluid, 
vould naturally coalesce with the kindred 
Union; save such remnant as might be still 
of the anointing oil of our original profession, 


Yhich no common water could dissolve into 
itself, 
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The Anointing Its Own Demonstration. 

We shall not convince the world nor other 
denominations of the truth of our standard 
for Christian ministry, except in cases where 
our ministry is itself a demonstration of it. 
It is not enough to testify for it, still less to 
argue for it. Qn paper we seem limited to 
argument as a mode of persuasion. In per- 
son or in public, and in our practices or non- 
compliances, we can testify for an anointed 
ministry as the only kind that is sound. But 
we can demonstrate what the true ministry of 
the Spirit is only by being favored to supply 
before the people actual instances of preach- 
ing in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power. That alone is convincing that there 
is such a thing, that it is possible, and that 
the real ministry would be such. Demonstra- 
tion, by an actual specimen of it, makes 
people feel its reality for themselves; testify- 
ing may persuade them that others think so 
about ministry; and arguing implies that the 
theory may be reasonoble or scriptural,—but 
it comes short of personal witness, or living 
demonstration. Demonstration proves; testi- 
fying reports or asserts; arguing leaves it 
possible. But our dependence for convineing 
the church of the genuineness of the anointed 
and prophetic preaching of the word, must be 
in the grace which preaches sermons only of 
that sorf. And that is not at our command. 
‘* If the vision tarry, wait for it.”” Our mis- 
sion as to the ministry is not helped by offer- 
ing cheaper substitutes when the anointing is 
not our covering. The demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, and nothing less, will 
bring credit to our profession of ministry; 
and that unction is not a tuneful voice, and 
that power not a strenuous voice in the air, 
but it is often a still small voice in the 
heart. Without the moving quality of that 
spiritual force from God,—an influence which 
we cannot turn on at will,—Quaker ministry 
has no call for existence. It is a disappoint- 
ing thing to others, without that. 


YET it is unwise for a minister to place 
much credit on the judgment of a popular 
audience, however intelligent, as to the spirit- 
ual quality of his ministration. The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him. The 
preacher has reason to feel most humiliated 
when the commendations he receives are based 
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on the ability of the discourse, or its brilliance, 


or entertaining points or remarkable illustra- 
tions, —things which the natural parts of men 
bring forth in interesting lectures. 

But the demonstration of the Divine Spirit 
and of power lays hold on the inward spiritual 
life and conscience of hearers and may be 
anything but palatable to the natural man. 
It may be a disturbing factor to those with 
whom the Holy Spirit is working, by impress- 
ing or quickening them to repentance. To the 
spiritual nature, if open to receive it, it will 
speak “to exhortation to edification, to com- 
fort,’”’ or to one’s condition rather than 
another’s. But however it may be despised 
and rejected of men who look for an oration, 
there will be a secret solemnity and wonder 
raised even in the carnal mind, which one may 
try to laugh off as queerness, but still it is an 
impress of the inspeaking word, and demon- 
strates that the ministry was of the Spirit. 

What kind of ministry had that man been 
accustomed to in a Friends’ Meeting-house, 


when, a stranger having come in who preached 
a Quaker sermon, the man, joining in the poor 
practice of passing complimentary opinions in 
meeting on discourses just heard, testified of 
this one that “It didn’t seem like a sermon, — 
it seemed like a message from God!”’ Yet 
much truer, to the Friend’s mind, would have 
been the commendation of the effect of his 
ministry proving too deep for applause. 


“‘FLEE into Egypt ’’ (Matt. ii: 13). Why? 
Because there is a cruel king who wil] seek 
the young child’s life. Is Christ born in thee? 
Is thy life like that manger—precious as a 
casket, because of what it holds? Then have 
a care; for, craftier and more unscrupulous 
than Herod, the destroyer of souls will seek 
to destroy thee. Yet do not give way to 
despondency. He who warns thee can keep 
Herod in baffled inaction till thou art gone 
beyond his reach. All the plans of the foe 
are naked before the eye of Him who warns 
because He means to save. He will not suffer 
the wicked king to act until thou art far from 
his impotent rage. We have not so far to go 
as Joseph had to take the mother and child; 
the place of prayer is not far to seek; and 
whenever we close the dour and are alone with 
God, our souls are in Egypt, beyond the reach 
of Herod. There is a day coming when they 
shall say, ‘‘They are dead which sought the 
young child’s life.’’ Grace shall survive the 
foe, and we shall yet return to enjoy the com- 
forts of life, with no Herod to threaten us. 
After all, it is sin which is short-lived, for 
goodness shall flourish when the evil one is 
chained up forever.— Thomas Champness. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Our Winter Abroad. 


(Continued from page 276.) 
TONNIENS, France, First Month 17th, 1906. 

My last report of the greatest flood of the 
Garonne river for twenty-five years left us 
floating over gardens and hedges and public 
roads in a very small boat. We saw wash- 
tubs placed on two planks and used for navi- 
gation, and as long as they kept out of the 
rushing current of the river they answered 
for carrying a French peasant woman and her 
chickens to market. 

The poplar tree is planted in groves, as it 
grows so rapidly, and brings the owner a 
large return, for it supplies most of the fire- 
wood for this community, by trimming off the 
annual growth of twigs. This leaves the main 
stem looking very high and bare, and often, 
as I said in my last letter, much like a gigantic 
caterpillar, when the trunk is bent. We were 
told that one grove fifteen years old, standing 
on the river’s edge, was sold for eleven thous- 
and dollars, but many of the logs, that had 
been cut for lumber, were swept down the 
stream. ; 

The heating of houses in this part of the 
world consists in having a few twigs and a 
small knot or stick of wood on an open hearth. 

One of the most interesting sights about 
this town of more than a thousand years is the 
wash-women on the river bank, as they lean 
over a board, standing in the water. The 


banks are finely lined with stones so the clothes 
are laid upon them to dry. Every day appears 
to be wash-day, and the women bring their 


clothes in wheelbarrows. 

The English built houses here in the twelfth 
century, and some of them are stil! occupied. 

Yesterday we visited Agen, a city of thirty 
thousand people, and the county seat of this 
department, where the great canal crosses the 
Garonne river on a stone viaduct fifty feet 
wide, half a mile long and seventy-five feet 
above the stream. Louis XIV built this beauti- 
ful bridge and the canal, which flows both into 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Mediterranean. It 
is generally higher than the surrounding coun- 
try, and will accommodate vessels of large 
dimensions and yet appears to be little used 
to-day, although kept in good repair by the 
state. Prof. Koenig thinks it would be an 
interesting experience to go down the river to 
Bordeaux and return by the canal, which con- 
nects that city with Cette— about four hundred 
miles. 

I saw a whole street yesterday at Agen 
built in the quaintest way, by the English, 
with the stores on the ground floor, some 
twenty-five feet back from the street, and a 
covered archway in front of them bearing 
the date 1325, and these were in perfect 
preservation. It produced a curious feeling 
to realize that these stores were occupied one 
hundred and sixty-five years before America 
was discovered. The people of this province 
speak a dialect which dates back to that 
period and one word they retain shows their 
contact with the English, and that is ‘‘potato.”’ 

Three times a year the peasants of the 
neighborhood bring their cattle and hogs to 
Tonniens for sale, so to-day we have hada 
great market (foire) day, and such splendid 
animals do credit to their owners. The cattle 
are generally much larger than those we have in 


America for dairy purposes, and the cows are 
used as oxen very frequently. They are of a 
cream color, and kept in fine condition. 

Last First-day Prof. Koenig took me with 
his two little boys to a village about three 
miles distant to attend a meeting of peasants 
who hold their religious meetings much after 
the manner of Friends. The flood had sub- 
sided so we could go by the road in a jar- 
diniere or dog-cart. With Pierre and Jean 
under my arms, as we occupied the rear seat, 
we felt quite secure from the water, through 
which our little horse trotted. 

The house in which this company was gath- 
ered, bore the date of 1805, and it could ac- 
commodate about three hundred, but only about 
twenty-five were assembled this morning, for 
the waters cut off the usual approach. 

As Stephen Grellet lived within one hundred 
and fifty miles when a lad and passed through 
this district during his travels, his history was 
related, and an address on faith interpreted to 
those present and one dear old man told Prof. 
Koenig the occasion had been a heavenly one 
for him. 

The peasants of this community separated 
from the national worship about 1850, and 
seeemed very open to hear of worshipping in 
silence and the free exercise of the ministry. 
Indeed it seems probable that of the eleven 
hundred Protestant pastors in France a small 
proportion will be retained in their former 
positions. 

To-day the Congress of the French Re- 
public has elected the new President, M. 
Falli¢éres, who received a majority vote of 
seventy-six above the other candidate. 

The Senate and House of Deputies meet in 
joint session and elect the President, who in 
this instance comes from this department and 
is a personal friend of Prof. Koenig. He ac- 
cepted this trust as a duty and although well 
advanced in years is quite popular throughout 
the Republic. 

The mayor of Tonniens called this evening 
to tell us the good news of the election and 
said there would be considerable demonstra- 
tion to celebrate the event. 

(To be continued.) 

QUAKERISM IN FRANCIS OF Assisi (about A. 
D. 1200).—To six of the brothers he said: “Go, 
preach repentance to all men. . . for God 
will speak in you by and by to the converting 
of many.’’ 

Francis answered Cardinal Colonna that he 
‘*had received both call and Rule from Christ 
himself, and that his obedience was to Him.”’ 

At Cardinal Ugolino’s suggestion, he had 
for once carefully prepared bis sermon, but 
forgot it wholly in the presence of his congre- 
gation, so with a cry to God for inspiration, 
he spoke as he was moved by the Holy Ghost, 
and both Pope and cardinals were melted to 
tears. 

Among his rules drawn up for the Third 
Order of Penitents was a prohibition to carry 
arms and use oaths. 

The above items are given in ‘‘The Journal 
of Friends’ Historical Society, quoted from 
Stoddard’s Francis of Assisi.” 


—~~ 


To BE a Christian means to know the pres- 
ence of a true personal Christ among us, and 
to follow Him.— Brooks. 


For “ TH8 Frigxp.» 


The Education of Children, 


In the year 1681 the small communi 
Friends in the north of Scotland, established 
two schools for the education of their chil 
one at Aberdeen and the other at Kinmuck. 
Robert Barclay, the author of the “* Apology,” 
was then living near Aberdeen, and it is in- 
teresting to observe the concern which Chris. 
tian Barclay, his wife, with other Friends had 
upon this subject, as described in the History 
of Friends in Scotland by John Barclay of 
England, who was himself a descendant of the 
apologist. In this account it is stated: 

“In the epistles issued by their collective 
asemblies, they hold out, in a manner very fit 
for a Christian society to do, the primary im. 
portance of training up children in the fear, 
nurture, and admonition of the Lords ‘That 
they may through blessing from above, come 
to have an inheritance and portion in the her. 
itage of Jacob.’ They frequently urge their 
being early made acquainted with what the 
Lord had done for this people, in separating 
them for himself out of all other kindreds of 
the earth; and that, in the liberty and fear of 
God, the nature of that spiritual standard 
which they are called upon to uphold, should 
be explicitly conveyed to the tender mind, 
They also advert to the pernicious example and 
fellowship of ungodly children, and the great 
advantage of having their youth sheltered 
under the care of such Friends, as being in 
the Truth themselves, would not suffer them 
to ‘ be corrupted from the simplicity’ of it, 
either by heathenish books, or other unsound 
sentiments. This exercise on behalf of the 
children of their members, in a particular 
manuer rested on the mind of Christian Bar- 
clay, herself the parent of a large and ip- 
teresting family, and ‘a mother in Israel.’ 
She addressed several epistles to her friends, 
stimulating those who stood in this responsible 
station, to a steadfast zeal for the best wel- 
fare of their families; desiring they might 
feel themselves far more strongly bound to 
provide, so far as in them lay, for the sus- 
tenance of these in a spiritual, than in an 
outward sense. ‘Because,’ she remarks, ‘we 
have felt the virtuous power of God, which 
hath visited us in our hearts, to be to our 
souls the Bread of Life.’ ‘Therefore, (she in- 
timates), should we rest at ease, while our 
children are feeding on the barren spirit of 
this world, without breathing to the Lord for 
their soul’s provision, we are much below the 
very infidels. She expresses the belief that 
the Lord is near, and ready by his power to 
help the upright-hearted, in answering his 
righteous will in these important respects; 
and that we, of all people, are left without 
excuse, since He has given us to know the 
fountain of strength and goodness in ourselves, 
30 that we need never be at a loss, if we are 
but rightly retired to the gift of God, and sub- 
mit ourselves to his holy ordering.’’ 

G. J. 8. 

PHILADELPHIA, Third Month, 1906. 


WE may die without the knowledge of many 
truths, and yet be carried into Abraham's 
bosom. But if we die without love, what wil 
knowledge avail? Just as much as it a 
the devil and his angels. — Wesley. 
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What We Owe to the Friends. 


Owen James of Johnstown, Pa., gave the 
fllowing address before the Baptist Ministerial 
(anference in Philadelphia. In general it is 
shearty appreciation of the value of Quaker- 
im to the world, but as to details there are 

misconceptions which those who are on 
the inside of the Society can correct as they 
read. The editor has attempted to insert some 
gch in brackets. —Ep. ] 

The Friends are a peculiar people, so we 
ysert. They say “‘thee’’ and “‘thou.”’ They 
refuse to take oaths. They wear plain colors. 
They decline the sacraments. They call church 
iaildings ‘‘steeple houses’’ (?) Their hats are 
jroad-brimmed. Is that all? Surely they have 
wt existed two hundred and fifty years on the 
grength of these oddities? By no means. 
They were the product and the exponents of 
nighty spiritual forces. In many respects 
they were the essential life of the seventeenth 
century. As the lump of sugar sweetens the 
atire cup of tea and thereby dissolves out 
ofsight, so the Friends have diffused their 
force through the whole of modern life until 
they have now perhaps but little to teach 
w. Their founder was George Fox. He was 
born in 1624. What manner of man was he? 
If you had been at Lichfield in 1651, you 
could have seen him, tall, strongly built, grace- 
fal in countenance, manly in person, grave in 
gesture, courteous in conversation, dignified 
inappearance. His hat has a broad brim. 
His coat is long [his breeches] of leather. In 
company with others he is approaching the 
tity on foot. When he sees the three tall 
wires of the cathedral he dismisses his com- 
panions and stands alone, praying silently. 
Then he moves forward slowly until] he comes 
toa group of shepherds. He stops again and 
takes off his shoes and gives them to the shep- 
berds. Barefooted he marches into the city and 
valks through its streets and market places, 
crying in a strong, sweet voice: ‘‘Woe to the 
bloody city! Woe to the bloody city!’ What 
isthe matter with hiu? Macaulay calls him 
half fool, half hypocrite. Others with more 
sympathy, hence more sagacity, have excused 


him as a man untrained and ignorant, mistaking. 


his whimsies for the inspiration of God. On the 
other hand, it seems to me more reasonable 
toregard his act as the finest deed in the seven- 
teenth century, a key to the character of Fox, 
to the influence of the Friends, and to an under- 
standing of the tumultuous age of Cromwell. 

The English people of that age seem to have 
persuaded themselves that violence and blood- 
shed practised in the cause of religion were 
the best of virtues. Within seven years they 
have witnessed and approved Edgehill, Mars- 
ton Moor, Naseby and the execution of their 
king. Their conscience had been calloused by 
ahost of such deeds. England was ruled by 
am iron government which had waded its way 
into power through blood in the name of the 
lord. A large number of Englishmen were 
planning the overthrow of this government 
by assassination. Then it was that Fox came 
to Lichfield. He looked upon all violence 
and bloodshed as the worst of crimes, es- 
pecially when practised in the cause of re- 
ligion. He believed the tradition that a thous- 
and years before, on the very spot where the 
cathedral stood, a multitude of Christians had 
been massacred for their faith. By a peculiar 


insight and a dreamy association of ideals, 
he saw that the city which had shed blood 
a thousand years before had been forgotten 
and covered up by the city of those whose 
blood was shed. What a lesson that was! and 
how greatly England needed to learnit! So he 
walks in, crying: ‘‘Woe to the bloody city!’’ 

He knew moreover that the party in power 
worshipped the letter of the Bible, with an 
idolatry that was pagan. They christened 
their children with proof-texts and accepted 
for standard of morals and religion the cus- 
toms and crimes of the Jews recorded in the 
Old Testament. He knew that with such men 
the symbolic action of a Hebrew prophet 
would have much more effect than literal 
speech. Therefore he took off his shoes and 
went crying through the streets. To his great 
surprise he was not molested. His conduct 
had evidently awed the people. 

He had done three things: he had obeyed 
what he thought was the command of God 
given to him directly in his consciousness as 
an inward light; he had asserted his right to 
follow his conscience; he had protested against 
bloodshed and violence. His act thus epito- 
mized three truths which Jesus declared to be 
the foundations of his religion, three truths 
which at that time had been forgotten or 
were treated as errors, three truths to which 
we still find it difficult to commit ourselves 
without reservation. These are: First, that 
every man is accountable to God alone and 
immediately for his beliefs; second, that sal- 
vation consists in nothing other than in loving 
God and keeping his commandments; tbird 
that force must never be used to extend or 
to defend, religious opinion. It was during 
the seventeenth century that these three truths 
burned themselves into the convictions of 
christendom. George Fox and his Friend fol- 
lowers were among the most powerful ex- 
ponents of these truths in England. 

For a hundred years before this, the seed 
of these principles had been sown in Switzer- 
land, in Germany, and in Holland. In his speech 
at the Diet of Worms and in his Exposition 
of the First Epistle of Peter, Martin Luther 
had spoken in accents clear and emphatic in 
behalf of liberty. Afterwards, however, he 
changed his tones. Contemporaneous with 
Luther was Balthasar Hubmeier. No man 
ever understood better than he, or proclaimed 
more clearly and consistently, the principles 
of religious liberty. But he was only one of 
a mighty host. His Anabaptist associates and 
followers proclaimed in cities and towns, in 
villages and hamlets, on the highways and in 
the byways the right of every man to woiship 
God, or not to worship God, according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. The influence 
of these Anabaptists reached the Netherlands 
and decided the course of the Prince of Or- 
ange. Through the Netherlands their in- 
fluence reached England and leavened mightily 
and widely the sentiments of the English peo- 
ple in the eastern and southern counties of 
the island. Yet toward the close of the six- 
teenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, there was a fierce reaction against 
them. 

Let me remind you of a few facts that 
will show the movement of the century. 1. 
Giordano Bruno was burned in 1600. There 
were living then but few, if any, more brilliant 


thinkers. Eleven years he was in prison for 
his opinion. In argument he had conquered 
all that appeared against him. He was given 
eight days in which to repent of his discovery, 
his honesty and his courage. Failing to re- 
cant he was sentenced to the faggots. He 
received his sentence with the remark: ‘‘ Proba- 
bly this sentence gives more alarm to you than 
it does to me.’’ His execution caused but little 
surprise in Europe at the time. The right of 
private judgment was conceded by no one as 
yet. So ended the sixteenth century. When 
the seventeenth century ends the censorship 
of the press has been withdrawn in England, 
a ‘‘Quaker” meeting house stands in the heart 
of Boston, and the discoveries of Galileo, Kep- 
ler and Newton are accepted everywhere with- 
out fear of scaffold, stake or prison. There 
were then, as there are now, those who feared 
that freedom of faith might beget license of 
conduct, forgetting that the one chaste man 
in Athens was Socrates, and that Paul had 
said: ‘‘Stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.’’ 

2. In 1634 Southern Bavaria was stricken 
by an appalling pestilence. The people were 
advised by their religious teachers to appease 
the wrath of God by performing a religious 
drama in his honor. Then it was that the 
passion play at Oberammergau was instituted. 
But the ravages of the plague were not abated. 
In the same year, 1634, the Huron Indians 
were also dying from a plague near the present 
site of Detroit. Their religious teacher was 
Brebeuf. When the Indians asked how to ap- 


pease the anger of God he said. ‘‘Clean your 


wigwams; abolish your cannibal feasts; re- 
nounce polygamy.” The two answers are typical 
of two general replies given to the question: 
**What shall I do to be saved?’’ ‘‘ You can be 
religious without being good,” was the purport 
of what was said by the monks of the Tyrol. 
The observance of rites, ceremonies and for- 
mal sacrifices is all that is required. ‘‘You 
can be saved only by keeping the command- 
ments of God,’’ was the reply of Brebeuf. 
Men are willing to do and to endure almost 
anything rather than love God with all the 
heart and one’s neighbor as one’s self. We 
poor humans prefer to suffer torture and to 
give away vast fortunes rather than to quit 
hating our enemies, quit cursing those that 
curse us, and quit doing evil to those who use 
us despitefully. But the seventeenth century 
saw great strides made toward the Christian 
answer, which is that Christianity is faith in 
Christ and that faith in Christ is a vital and 
dynamic force working obedience to the Divine 
will and thereby producing holiness of life and 
character. 

3. Religious wars were common at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Wallen- 
stein and Gustavus Adolphus; Tilly and Conde; 
Hampton and Prince Rupert; Fairfax and Crom- 
well—all waged war for religion. But no 
one’s creed was changed, no one’s heart was 
softened, no one’s life was cleansed by all 
their fighting. Not one of them remembered 
the beatitude which says: ‘‘Blessed are the 
peace-makers, for they are the ones who shall 
be called the sons of God.” Up to the time 
Jesus uttered this beatitude, great warriors 
were the only ones who had been called sons 
of God. 

When the century closed it was felt in all 
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saw romise in the bow— way round.” Ages must have passed since the| pounds sterling on the meeting-house at 
it tt, however deep the waters, they shall never fires died out, and time and the elements have | Charleston was laid on Lawrence Haydock. 
At overflow. washed nearly all the soil from the inside of | John Carpenter, having a meeting at his own 
have oe es d the spirit the mountain. So who can tell how much the house, at which several of his negroes were 
raw| i oneresned, ae ee eT ee = floor -— Pee is above a pene he aan a ee Then the 
: co : oiling mass? One thing is sure,—the heat | fort for three days. Besse, Vol. II, ; 
= ees reat, apen wee the wave on has not quite died out, as at two or three dif-' 167 7.—Captains to be fined 5000 pounds of 
the Mf there's a haven ever open for the tempest-driven | ferent places at sea level hot springs gush | sugar for bringing Quakers to the island. John 
er a bird, forth, hot enough to boil eggs. It may open} Brown banished for fixing a warning to the 
fog fiere’s a shelter for the tempted in the promise | at any time. Be that as it may, the town is|church door. David Pancoman, for not ap- 
rker of the Word; iat } clean and neat, every house standing on its| pearing in arms at the alarm, was tied by the 
ome  furthe standard of the Spirit shall be against the | own lot and surrounded with trees or bushes, | neck and heels so close together that he was 
How foe, aii i . they chal roofs all painted red. It has a pleasant look. ; nearly suffocated, and beaten by Captain Earl. 
mal And, a cep the waters, they shalt never | But I am away from the point. In thy last | (Besse, Vol. II, 366.) Altogether there were 
ight — letter to me thou wanted to know if 1 have | thirty-two persons imprisoned and twenty-four 
ively | When a sorrow comes upon you that no other soul found any vestiges of Friends in the West In- | fined. a , 
ip of can share, dies. When out here some years ago, I dis-| 1683.—William Edmundson’s Journal, page 
lieve § Ani the burden comes too heavy for the human covered on the Island of Nevis a meeting that | 126 :— “Nevis, where were honest, tender 
that ao — oe had originally been a Friends’ meeting, but| Friends. 1 had many meetings with them, to 
ning rn rn pone ge can comfort, if you = = a ae ; yd to = > - on also — —, came. og 
~ ; : , . | the only meeting in existence of those founde em several justices of the peace who con- 
ht cei ready, if you'll trust Him by George Fox and others lin these islands] | fessed the Truth; the chief judge and his wife 
leas ff for the precious promise reaches to the depths of | for ye gee bce. Age wenn = a = were both convinced and came to several meet- 
human woe, work in them. And what better, truer and | ings. 
ee That, however deep the waters, they shall never | purer declaration of religious belief was ever 1707.—We sailed to Nevis and had meet- 
ours overflow. penned ae of George Fox to the Gov- ings with =“ few Friends there. (T. Chalk- 
h : ; ernor of Barbadoes? ey’s Journal). 
fale Pieanster, ene” ee ee There are no vestiges of Friends in Antigua; 1709.—“Nevis:—Here I went ashore, and, 
Then I see its billows rising, and I hear its waters | Ot Barbadoes. Joan Vokins speaks of Mont-| meeting with James Boyden, he invited me to 
area roar, serrat and Antigua, but gives few particulars. | his lodging in town. After dinner we went 
other § ! will reach my hands to Jesus, in his bosom I shall}. . . 1 have read somewhere that an estate| to some hot springs, near the town, which 
most hide, on the small Island of Tortola had been left | were so hot that we could scarce put our hands 
f the § 4m ‘twill only be a moment till I reach the other | to an English Friend, who came out, freed the | in without scalding them, and the place where 
this 9... Sides ; ; slaves and settled the lands upon the people, | the water issued could scarce be touched, it 
John |" telly meaning of the promise I| and that for many years it was the brightest |was so hot. Next morning being First-day, 
,and fi : spot on the island. we went into the country about eight miles, 
wers pal par Any aa the waters, they Friends have often visited St. Kitts, but | on the worst way for stones that ever | rode, 
con- " S.C. Kirk, | neversettled there. The small Island of ‘‘Ne-| to the house of Mary Wilson, an honest Friend, 
hour vis’’ appears to have taken up the time and | where in a meeting of eight or nine persons, 
ir ag | lervations on Friends in Leeward Islands. ~— ~ not a os —- We _ Sow ~ — on epee —s are few 
ag an . . -,|in 16% eter Head, John Rouse an ary | Friends left, the Lord was pleased to give 
these Santen hei Po ewang tr <4 a Fisher lodged at the house of Humphrey High- | us a comfortable sense of his love together.’’ 
\.C., who says:—“I am sending a letter from wood. (I may tell thee that Nevis was the| (Life of J. Story, page 443.) 
the late James McNish, of Glasgow. It will slave market for the Leeward Islands), who When in St. Kitts some years ago, I made 
OY— Fome in handy as a supplement to George | ¥ not a Quaker then, but he was imprisoned a | inquiry as to what remains of Quakerism were 
3100 FH Ysy’s article in THE FRIEND for First Month | ™omth by the governor for inadvertently omit-| to be found in these islands. I learned that 
give ith (No. 26) on Berbodeca. J. MeNieh came ting to give notice of the arrival of strangers | a sect or party called Noahites, and who were 
atter we from the Sulphur Slond which I think, | 28 required by law. Besse, Vol. II, 352. In| originally Quakers, were to be found in the 
folks Tie) oof onan ene ment on mace with 1662, John Taylor says: ‘‘I found some Friends | neighboring Island of Nevis. I found then 
aself, wat ecenien “as wae en @tiafedl. Be cent who were desirous I should stay with them. | and find now that they are everywhere spoken 
ad all lack to ated united etth riends ona. 1 I traveled from meeting to meeting in the} against. 1 found they held their meeting on 
aura, # wprehend did about the best be ead: town and at Haydocks.” And up the country, | cotton grounds, four miles from Charleston. 
1 and tas a practical aen.”” ’ “| in 1673, J. Taylor says: ‘‘I1 went to visit the | On my first visit thereafter to Nevis, I find it 
[\__" a churches of Christ in Nevis, Antigua and St.| is recorded that three Friends had come to the 
with SaBa, Datch West Indies, 4th Mo. let, 82. | Christopher, and we had many brave meetings | island, as before stated, the record says (after 
home Dear Friend:—I am fixed in this perhaps | in all these islands, sometimes at the govern- | stating that Highwood was sent to prison), but 
re is § lestrangest place on this the strangest is-|or’s and other chief men’s houses.” eventually the Quakers managed to gain a 
And § 4id on the globe. It is simply a voleanic| In 1675, John Brown, John Carpenter and | firm footing in that part of the island, called 
ymmy § Muntain, rising right out of the sea, about| F. Greer were put in the stocks for going to| the Lowlands, where is found evidence of their 
there fie miles by four. The peak is 2828 feet | New River Church and warning the priest dur- | last resting-place in a few rude stones, which 
ove the sea. Only two landing places on ing a pause in the service to depart from ini-| mark the graves of some of the members. A 
te island. One is called The Ladder, because | quity. They were also imprisoned two months | daughter of the then Governor Lake was in- 
it can flr the first 300 feet it is almost a ladder. | and afterwards fined 3000 pounds of sugar for! terred in the same place, and himself soon 
ono Blk fort-landing is about one mile from the | fixing a paper against the church wall. The|after. The Memorial to the daughter forms a 





vn, and in that distance rises one thousand | fines not being paid, all were sent to prison. | part of the pavement of the parish place of 
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worship; that to the father, if any ever ex-| their own, is the last vestige of Friends in the | Another to be held there to-morrow, the 18th, 39 to 
isted, is not to be found. After some little | West Indies. I may tell thee that before leav- | ?- M. pal 
inquiry 1 found my way to what is marked on| ing I had a word to say, and when I said how Th H. Whitson, of ier 
the map of the island as “The Quaker Ceme-| changed the mode of worship was, old Fred settee al emma ae Cheater, had a Bg it 
tery.’’ Here, at the corner of two public| touched me on the shoulder: “Massa, same] yon's Christian Association build ee ¥ a ge! 
roads, a pretty large field, thickly overgrown | spirit, different manifestation.’? What could] p. y.; also has announced a public meal to food 0 
with brush, is the last resting-place of many} 1 say to that, knowing, as I do, the character | held at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Chester be i, bo 
Friends. Some half dozen head-stones, scat- | of the colored pe2ple? Is not the above claim | 22nd inst., 7.30 P. m. 70 ove 
tered over the field, point to the graves of a| the same as that put forth forall the disorder . / besa 
few. Marks and dates could not well be made | that now exists in a once united Society? The London Meeting for Sufferings has appointed, jc 
out. One small stone had on it Thomas Hay- for the first time, a committee “ to prepare agum. 

dock, 1676. Another, “Broth,’’ was all that} THe RestruL YoKE.—M. Pearse tells us a ee — r Meet- B thet 
was left upon it. I need not speak to thee of | of an incident which occurred in connection 7 will accompany his comma - se AE triad 
feeling. Thou knowest something of what | with a sermon of his on Christ’s invitation to printed for Yearly Meeting. Papers F ineric 
being a stranger in a strange land means; but | the weary and heavy laden: at the 











cold and selfish the man must be who could sit 
with the forgotten dead around, and they once 
of the same household of faith, without strange 
thoughts and feelings swelling up within him. 
After some little trouble the horse, which was 
quietly nibbling at the shrubs or bush, was 
caught, and one mile and a half found me at 
St. Thomas’ Parish Church building. The 
clerk, who was also school-master, dismissed 
the children. We then got into the building 
and told him I wanted to see a gravestone that 
had been stolen from the graveyard down the 
way. He pointed at once to a stone without 
a name, but explained that the name was under 
the wood. There isa long Epitaph, which I 
will not copy here: Died 2nd of September, 
1663, aged 49. A short chat with the clerk, and 
my face was turned towards cotton grounds, 
where Friends had their settlement. Coming 
to a crossroad, | asked a young woman who 
was standing at the door of a hut, where meet- 
ing was held. She answered, “Massa, no 
meeting but on First-days.’’ “Who learned 
thee to say First-day?’’ “My mother and 
father belonged to meeting.” “Why not thee?” 
“QOh,’’ said she, “I left with Owens some years 
ago.’’ A rousing Methodist preacher of that 
name was settled here, and he did all in his 
power to break up the meeting, and was suc- 
cessful in taking a number of the young people 
away from the meeting. After some little 
talk I found her father had belonged to meet- 
ing from a child. Bidding her farewell, | 
turned and made for Charleston, as it was 
drawing towards evening. 

Some weeks passed before I got back to 
Nevis. I had learned that the present head 
of the meeting was Captain Fred, about eighty 
years of age, and who can neither read or 
write, but he is blessed with a most retentive 
memory, I spent a few hours with him; his 
statements conformed much of what I had 
learned elsewhere. Somewhere about 1830, 
a native of the island named Noah, who had 
been in America, and, it is supposed, he had 
been among the Shakers, came here. He found 
them all but dead. He introduced the singing. 
Thereafter those who were filled with the Spirit 
gave expression thereto in dancing. Their 
confession of faith is short enough: Ist. “No 
pay for preaching. Nothing can be done but 
by the Spirit. 2nd. No fancy dress. No per- 
fume. Nostrong drink. No tobacco. 3rd. 
Pay debts. No going to law. No unclean- 
ness. 4th. No quarreling. No fighting. No 
lying. No stealing,’ etc. 

I was told that any person coming to the 
village on First-days, if not coming to wor- 
ship, was stoned. I have no doubt but this 

poor little meeting, held without a house of 





“T had finished my sermon when a good man 
came to me and said: ‘I wish I had known 
what you were going to preach about; I could 
have told you something.’ 

“Well, my friend,’ I said, ‘it is very good 
of you. May I have it still?’ 

“*Do you know wky his yoke is light, sir? 
If not, I think I can tell you.’ 

“*Well, because the good Lord helps us to 
carry it, | suppose.’ 

“*No, sir,’ he explained, shaking his head: 
‘I think I know better than that. You see, 
when I was a boy at home, I used to drive the 
oxen in my father’s yoke, and the yoke was 
never made to balance, sir, as you said.’ (I 
had referred to the Greek word. But how 
much better it was to know the real thing.) 

“He went on triumphantly: ‘Father’s yokes 
were always made heavier on the one side than 
on the other. Then you see, we would puta 
weak bullock in alongside of a strong bullock, 
and the light end would come on the weak 
bullock, because the stronger one had the 
heavy part of it on his shoulder.’ 

“Then his face lit up as he said: ‘That is 
why the yoke is easy and the burden is light 
—because the Lord’s yoke is made after the 
same pattern, and the heavy end is upon his 
shoulder.’ ”’ 

“*So shall ye find rest for your souls.’’ 


Encouraged by the manifestations of Diving 
favor experienced in the appointed meetings hith. 
erto held, the Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
pointed another to be held in its West Philadelphia 
meeting-house last yesterday evening. This sheet 
being previously printed cannot report its char. 
acter. 

Also in sympathetic recognition of the recent 
re-establishment of Haverford Monthly Meeting in 
fellowship with the Quarterly Meeting, the Com. 
mittee has approved of holding an evening meeti 
for worship in the meeting-house at Haverford 
some two weeks later. 

























We do not remember yet to have recorded here 
the recent completion of “‘ A Little Book of Infor 
mation on the Particular Meetings composing Phil 
adelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends,’ (obtainable 
from Wm. C. Cowperthwaite, No. 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia); which gives short accounts of over 
seventy meetings of “orthodox Friends,” giving 
location, day and hour of meeting, usual attend. 
ance, condition as to vocal ministry, and other 
items of information likely to be of service to vis 
iting Friends and of interest to others. There is 
a numerical table of membership, and, at the end, 
a map, drawn by Philip Bellows. 
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APPEAL OF LONDON YEARLY MEETING ON THE 
Conco ATROCITIES.—On their recent visit to the 
Continent E. W. Brooks and J. G. Alexander, 
members of the Anti-Slavery Committee of the 
Meeting for Sufferings, sought an interview, among 
others, with Prince von Bulow. The German Char 
cellor, however, asked to be excused, and thats 
written statement might be presented to him in 
stead. A copy of the document submitted was 
presented to the late Meeting for Sufferings, and 
is a very strong document, as appearing in the 
London Friend, from which the world might ob 
tain a telling synopsis of the whole case. 


The third volume of The Journal of the Friend? 
Historical Society contains the usual number of it- 
teresting Notes and Queries; also an article m 
Irish Quaker Records, showing the Society dating 
back in many places to 1655; Disused Burial Grounds 
in South Yorkshire; six pages of “ Words of Sym 
pathy with New England Sufferers,” 1656-1672; 
Extracts from the Bishop of Chester’s visitation, 
1665, relating to Friends; John Woolman to Jam 
Crosfield; Stephen Grellet at Chelmsford; sol iti 
Friends in Current Literature. We are th i 
that a Journal preservative of such informatio, 
which should not be left to die, is maintained. 




















AVOID company, where it is not profitable 
or necessary: and in those occasions, speak 
little and last.— Wm. Penn. 






Items Concerning Bodies Bearing the Name of 
Friends. 


The last of the present series of Quarterly Meet~ 
ings was due to be held at Haddonfield on Fifth- 
day of the present week. 




























The fourth number of “First Publishers of 
Truth” is received from London containing inter- 
esting accounts of the sufferings of Friends in 
several counties of England. 









The conditions in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
were set forth in an address given by Jonathan 
M. Steere at the Moses Brown School in Providence, 
R. L, on the 11th instant, in the evening. 
















Earl Roberts having put forward his plea fo 
military training in England, it was felt that sud 
a plea should not go unchallenged by Friends ail 
others, and accordingly a public meeting was hel 
and largely attended in the Friends’ Meeting-howe 
at Manchester for the purpose of protest and reply. 
About six hundred were present, mostly working 
men, and the gathering was most enthusiastic. 4 


A meeting of the Philadelphia Quaker Round 
Table was announced to be held last Fourth-day 
evening, having as its topic “Present Conditions 
in Indiana Yearly Meeting,” to be set forth by 
Richard W. Barrett and Anna W. Moore. 






















John B. Garrett attended Burlington Meeting, 
N. J., last First-day morning, and the third one of 
the meetings lately appointed in the Mount Holly | J. King, M. P., spoke on national safety being @ 
Court House. Joseph H. Branson, whose concern | pendent on attitude of mind towards others, % 
has continued for service in that place, joining him. P. Byles, M. P., declared that Manchester’s busine 
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gs to clothe, not kill. J. W. Graham spoke on 
ieenlargement of peace-loving peoples, and “a 
check to physical degeneration than mili- 
drill,” namely suppression of the drink inter- 


















oung ting fresh air to breathe and nutritious 
day to eat; mothers to cease going to the facto- 
© be & 4 hours of labor to give room for physical im- 
r, On nt,—all which would be made possible by 
, ieslavery of military burdens and expenses being 
| Prof. F. E. Weiss dealt with war as not 
. sDivine institution. 

Meet. B the following statement appears in the London 
+} AB nimd: The Five Years’ Meeting of Friends in 
apers BF igerica in 1902 issued to the Christian Churches 





d the United States, an invitation to a general 
(ference on the Liquor Traffic to be held at 
Fubington, D. C., in Third Month, 1906. An 
geative committee of five Friends charged with 

posed arrangements, was appointed, who 
we report with deep regret that, owing to the 
ik of response from the Churches, the Conference 
gut be abandoned. The invitation, they say, was 
meived by most of the Churches “with great 
aution, and apparently with indifference.” “The 
all” says the American Friend, “ was issued as a 
mult of an earnest and solemn concern, first of 
gindividual, next of a Monthly Meeting, then of 
s Quarterly Meeting, then of a Yearly Meeting, 
ai finally, on a memorable evening, of the Five 
Jars’ Meeting.” The failure is disappointing, but 
ifthe recent Inter-Church Conference at New York 
dould lead, in 1908, to the formation of a Feder- 
stion of the Protestant Charches of the United 
Sates as proposed, there is no reason why the liquor 
infic should not form one of the subjects for pro- 
wucement and action by the Federal Council. 
(ne of the declared objects of the proposed feder- 
ition is “‘ to secure a larger combined influence for 
te Churches in all matters affecting the moral 
wi social condition of the people.” 
























4 RESPONSE TO RELIEF GIVEN BY FRIENDS FOR 
FINE IN JAPAN.—We desire with thankfulness 
wacknowledge the prompt and generous response 
the appeal for aid for the famine-stricken suf- 
fers in the northern provinces of Japan, pub- 
ished in THE FRIEND of Second Month 17th. 

The Treasurer, Henrietta W. Pearsall, reports 
tut on Third Month lst contributions had been 
meived from Friends over a wide range of our 
wutry, viz: Chicago, Ohio, Virginia, New York, 
lunsylvania and other places nearer home. 

The fund, at this writing, has reached the sum 
dover eight hundred dollars, most of which has 
irady been forwarded by our Treasurer to Gilbert 
bwles in Tokio, who will take much pleasure in 
_ the money for the relief of the suf- 














We desire Friends to remember, however, that 
te need of assistance will be required for some 
waths yet, so that others who have not contrib- 
ted will yet have opportunity to do so. 

We are informed from reliable sources in Japan, 
tut “financial aid will be especially needed in 
fifth and Sixth Months,” to enable these poor peo- 
eto get their rice crop planted, for it is upon 
is that they must chiefly depend for subsistence 
tthe future. 

May we not hope that the good work of con- 
tating will continue for some few weeks more 
tkast. Those who have so cheerfully responded 
bthe appeal must surely realize the truth of the 
weds “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

MARGARET W. HAINES. 

Third Month 7th, 1906. 





















Taz So-caLLED “ FRIENDS’ HYMNAL.” — While 
‘Friends’ (!) Ritual,” or “ Book of Common 
,” has not as yet appeared in print, yet it 
4% probably in embryo as was this “ Friends’ 
"mnal,” its legitimate elder sister, a few years 
». If the principle of book-praise for worship 














































THE FRIEND. 


is once admitted, that of book-prayer and book- 
sermons is admitted along with it. For the claim- 
ants for stated singing in our meetings have from 
the first held that singing, praying, and preaching 
stand on the same basis. 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists have 
already reached their published Ritual for public 
worship, which is at once acceptable to several of 
their churches,—and very consistently so for any 
denominations where stated vocal performances 
are the rule of worship. They are consistent thus 
with their position, as are those bodies (inconsist- 
ently, however, calling themselves “ Friends”) who 
have become separatists from Friends’ doctrine, 
standard and mode of worship. 

But our intention here was simply to introduce 
the following letter of Allen C. Thomas, written 
to the American Friend of the lst instant, by which 
exposure it would appear to our minds that no 
Jesuits could more adroitly have introduced by 
doctrines into the Hymnal an abolition of Quaker- 
ism under the guise of song: 

“DEAR FRIEND:—At last, after years of effort, 
and earnest appeal in the Conference of 1897, and the 
Five Years Meeting of 1902, we have a ‘Friends’ 
Hymnal.’ It isa goodly volume [as to size] con- 
taining 736 hymns and tunes. We turn over the 
pages. After the title page is the following au- 
thorization, ‘The Five Years Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Yearly Meetings of Friends, held at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., in Tenth [sic] Month, 1902, appointed a 
committee to prepare and publish a Hymnal suit- 
able to use in Friends’ meetings. This volume has 
been approved and is issued by authority of the 
Hymnal Committee.’ Next comes ‘The Table of 
Contents,’ the last entry in which is, ‘The Psalter;’ 
next, a ‘General Index of Topics,’ among which 
are ‘Benedictions Set to Music;’ ‘ Christmas Ser- 
vices;’ ‘ Easter Services;’ ‘ Flower Services,’ ‘Sac- 
raments’ and ‘Vesper Hymns.’ After the General 
Index comes an ‘ Index of First Lines’ and an ‘ Index 
of Tunes,’ then an ‘Index_of Subjects.’ In this 
latter may be found the following items: ‘ Baptism 
(see Sacraments);’ ‘ Christmas,’ ‘ Flower Services,’ 
‘Lord's Supper (see Sacraments)’ [twelve hymns 
under this head]; ‘ Vesper.’ Then come ‘The Ten 
Commandments;’ ‘Summary of the Law by our 
Lord Jesus Christ;’ ‘Lord's Prayer.’ Then the 
hymns and tunes. Following these is ‘The Pub- 
lishers’ Note, dated April, 1901" [before the Five 
Years Meeting was held]. Then the ‘ Beatitudes’ 
and ‘The Psalter’ and ‘Selections from the Proph- 
ets,’ all arranged for responsive reading. This is 
‘The Friends’ Hymnal!’ Long before this time 
the reader will have seen that the ‘Hymnal Com- 
mittee’ have simply taken an existing collection 
of hymns, etc., and have set their imprimatur upon 
it, and called it ‘The Friends’ Hymnal.’ The col- 
lection is known as ‘ Gloria Deo,’ published by Funk 
& Wagnalls, of New York, in 1901, and still sold 
under that title. The only apparent difference 
between the volumes is the title, the note of the 
committee and the omissior. of thirty chants. The 
committee is to be commended for their choice of 
an excellent collection, rather than attempting to 
make a collection of their own, which, as was 
pointed out in the Five Years Meeting, would be 
an exceedingly difficult task, owing to copyrights. 
At the same time it would have been far better to 
have frankly stated the fact rather than to give 
the impression to many that the book is a special 
collection made for Friends. 

“ No one can read the report of the discussion 
in the Five Years Meeting on the subject of a 
Hymnal, as the writer has just done, without com- 
ing to the conclusion that it was expected that a 
coilection of hymns suitable for Friends’ meetings 
would be made by the Committee, and they ac- 
knowledge this in their note. Hasthis been done? 
The volume itself answers the question. The Com- 
mittee has set its approval on a volume which pre- 
supposes belief in the outward ordinances and se- 
lects hymns suitable for their celebration, which 
also presupposes other ‘services,’ such as ‘ Easter,’ 
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‘Christmas,’ ‘Vespers,’ ‘Flower Services,’ which 
are not usually considered as belonging to Friends’ 
meetings. To speak mildly the Committee has 
shown strange carelessness in editing, if nothing 
else. The very least that should have been done 
would have been to omit the objectionable hymns, 
substituting others if needful to make up the book, 
and to cancel the table: f contents and indexes and 
had others prepared with the objectionable mat- 
ters left out. 

“The collection as it is must unquestionably 
impress upon those unacquainted with the views 
of Friends the belief that Friends believe in and 
practice the outward ordinances. Besides this, 
there is the serious effect upon our own younger 
members who thus have placed before them, in an 
authorized book, words upholding doctrines which 
Friends have always disclaimed, which are ex- 
pressly disclaimed in the ‘Constitution and Disei- 
pline’ and in the public ministry. It seems to the 
writer that serious injurv has been inflicted and 
reproach cast upon the Five Years Meeting and 
the Friends at large, besides placing them in a 
false position. It is also difficult to see under what 
authority the Committee as representing the Five 
Years Meeting added ‘The Psalter,’ etc., to a 
‘Hymnal.’ 

“The volume should not be further circulated 
until the objectionable features noted above are 
removed. 

“ ALLEN C, THOMAS.” 


"Gathered Notes. 


Twenty-seven men and one woman have been 
tried and found guilty of teaching peace doctrines 
in France, and have all been sentenced to prison. 
Their crime was that they had led the peace move- 
ment in France and had signed anti-militarist 
placards which were posted in Parisian streets. 
Gustav Herve, the most prominent of the peace 

reachers, had been arrested four times before, but 

ad not been convicted.—Am. Friend. 








This famine broke out in Japan some time be- 
fore the magnanimous peace was concluded at 
Portsmouth. Every effort was made to carefully 
conceal it from the world. When it first appeared, 
war was still raging with a most powerful enemy. 
Victory after victory had been won by the plucky 
little Japanese. The enemy was thoroughly dis- 
couraged. The knowledge of the presence of a 
famine in Japan would have proved an encourage- 
ment to the Russians to prolong the struggle at 
any cost, in the hope that losses on battlefield 
abroad and from famine at home, would at last 
— this valorous and patriotic people to give 
up the struggle and accept humiliating terms at 
the hands of the victors. 





AMERICANISM.—In the course of his oration at 
the University of Pennsylvania on Washington’s 
Birthday Henry Van Dyke thus defined American- 
ism:— 

“To believe that any form of power that tram- 
ples on man’s inalienable rights is unjust. 

“To believe that taxation without representation 
is tyranny, that government must rest upon the 
consent of the governed, and that the people should 
choose their own ru!ers. 

“To believe that freedom must be safeguarded 
by law and order, and that the end of freedom is 
fair play for all. 

“Po believe not in a forced equality of condi- 
tions and estates, but in a true equalization of bur- 
dens, privileges and opportunities. 

“To believe that the selfish interests of persons, 
classes and sections must be subordinated to the 
welfare of the Commonwealth. 

“To believe that union is as much a human ne- 
cessity as liberty is a Divine gift. 

“To believe, not that all people are good, but 
that the way to make them better is to trust the 
whole people. 

“To believe that a free State should offer an 
asylum to the oppressed, and an example of virtue, 
sobriety and fair dealing to all nations.” 





The man, Kojima by name, who thirty-three 
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years ago was imprisoned, spending one month 
with his feet in the stocks, for proposing to send a 
Bible to the Emperor of Japan, is at present em- 
ployed as a teacher of the Japanese language, and 
especially in simplifying its alphabet. “He is,” 
says the Argosy, “one of one hundred and eighty 
men composed of scholars, journalists and states- 
men, whose purpose it is to reform the Japanese 
language so that instead of being obliged to study 
it ten years in order to read its characters, a school- 
boy may be able to do so in a week. Of the or- 
ganization for this simplification of the language, 
Kojima is one of a committee of twelve, and the 
— which they have adopted, if carried out, will 

ave a far-reaching effect, not only on the future 
generations of boys and girls, but upon missions: 
as a study of the language, from the human point 
of view, is the greatest barrier to doing missionary 
work heart to heart; for all of us are to a large 
extent paralyzed in our efforts to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and by personal work 
to lead souls to Him, because our tongues refuse 
to speak the thoughts of our hearts.” 

“Through the work of Kojima and his friends, 
the number of Chinese characters required in the 
schools has been reduced to 2,500 to 1,200, and in 
consequence, there is now a change of school read- 
ers for all the common schools throughout Japan, 
involving an expense of hundreds of pamnede of 
dollars, showing to what extent the Educational 
department is taking up with the new idea.” 

cama Sos 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteD STATES.—President Roosevelt has lately issued 
instructions to the employees of the Government at 
Washington designed to limit the spread of tuberculosis 
among persons engaged in the public service. Among 
these instructions are the following: 

“It shall be the duty of the head of each of the execu- 
tive departments to cause to be printed and transmitted 
to all of the Federal buildings under his control the rules 
prepared by said committee to prevent the spread of 
tuberculosis in buildings, and to require their display by 
the custodian in such manner and in such number as is 
necessary to carry out the intent of the rules. 

“It is hereby required of each department to ascer- 
tain the names of any persons in service in said depart- 
ment afflicted with tuberculosis, and to present to them 
the printed rules prescribed by said committee for their 
observance. 

“The non-observasce of said rules shall, in the discre- 
tion of the head of the department, be considered a just 
cause for separation from the service.” 

The school savings-bank system, which was started in 
this country twenty years ago, it is said is now in opera- 
tion in 5000 schools, located in 28 states. The children 
are encouraged to save their pennies, and the teacher 
sees that they are deposited in a savings-bank. The sav- 
ings so far amount to over $2,000,000. In many cases 
the parents are led, through the example of their chil- 
dren, to save their money. 

A decision has lately been rendered by the full bench 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court, on the observance 
of the First day of the week which maintains the law 
providing for its observance. A person by the name of 
White directed his 400 cranberry pickers to work on that 
day in order to save the crop. The question arose 
whether this was a work of necessity. Upon this the 
Court declared, treating of the argument to the effect 
that “ customs, habits, ideas and opinions have changed” 
since those laws were passed, that “so far as respects 
such changes alone, the word necessity bas the same 
meaning as when first inserted in this system of statutes. 
It was originally inserted to secure the observance of the 
Lord’s Day in accordance with the views of our ancestors, 
and it ever since has stood and still stands for the same 
purpose.” 

The Altoona and Logan Valley Electric Railway Com- 
pany has been sued by the city for $41,000 damages to 
the water mains by electrolysis. 

The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
Company has lately voluntarily extended to all its 
branches the ‘two-cent-a-mile passenger rate which it had 
twenty years previously established on its main line. In 
Ohio a similar reduction has lately been made by law. 

The new Croton dam to supply New York City with 
water has lately been completed at a cost of nearly 
$8,000,000. The new reservoir thus formed is nineteen 
miles long by two and a half in width at its widest point. 
It is said to hold, when full, 300,000,000,000 gallons of 
water. 

The Year Book of the Department of Agriculture for 





1905 states that on the southern coast of Alaska, from 
Cook Inlet to Unalaska, there are about ten thousand 
square miles of grass land, over one-half of which is 
capable of utilization. On much of this land the grass 
grows to a height of six feet. The Alaska Coast fur- 
nishes many admirable sites for dairy settlements, both 
on the islands and on the mainland. The department 
expresses the belief that it is doubtful if equally good 
opportunities for colonies of dairymen can be found else- 
where in the United States to-day. 
A special census report shows that the artificial ice 
business has doubled in five years, and was valued at 
$23,000,000 last year. 
It is said that a property near Dillsburg, Pa., has lately 
been purchased by Philadelpbia capitalists, upon which a 
cobalt mine is to be opened, the material from which is 
to be used in the manufacture of storage batteries. 
The extent to which the bicycle and tricycle industry 
has fallen off in five years is shown in a bulletin of the 
Census Bureau. This industry was at its height in 1900. 
Since then there has been a material decrease, with the 
single exception of the manufacture of motor cycles. 
Many bicycle firms have either discontinued business or 
entered other fields of industry since 1900. The number 
of establishments was reduced from 312 in 1900 to 97 in 
1905. The falling off in the number of wage earners 
employed was from 17,525 in 1900 to 3296 in 1905. The 
production in 1900 was $31,915,908, and in 1905 was 
$5,109,165. 
An organization has lately been formed in New York 
City to urge the simplification of English spelling. It is 
called The Simplified Spelling Board, and will, it is said, 
not only lend its support to such simplifications by omis- 
sions, but it proposes also to arouse a wider public 
interest in the general question of English orthography. 
The board intends to urge individuals everywhere to exer- 
cise the privilege of simplification, and to encourage 
other organizations which are working toward the same 
end. The immediate activities of the Simplified Spelling 
Board will be directed by an Executive Committee chosen 
from the members residing in New York. An office will 
be opened in New York to serve as headquarters for the 
work, and from this office the campaign of education will 
be conducted by a competent staff. Local societies will 
be organized wherever a group of willing workers can be 
gathered together. 
ForEIGN.—A despaich from St. Petersburg of the 6th 
says: An imperial manifesto and ukase relating to the 
reorganization of the Council of the Empire and changes 
in the constitution of the National Douma, as promul- 
gated, were published to-day. The full text of the mani- 
festo and laws throws a light on the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to keep a firm check on the new Russian Parlia- 
ment and to exclude certain subjects from consideration 
by the people’s representatives. 
The Government carefully retains the power to pro- 
mulgate “ temporary ” laws during the recesses of Parlia- 
ment, and as the Parliament is subject to dissolution by 
imperial ukase, the Government is thus in a position in 
time of stress to rid itself of an obnoxious legislature 
and proclaim such laws as it deems necessary to meet the 
emergency. 
The manifesto announces that the two bodies compos- 
ing the Parliament, the Council and the Empire and the 
National Assembly, will be convoked and prorogued an- 
nually by imperial ukase. 
The manifesto concludes with the declaration that the 
Emperor firmly hopes that the participation of represen- 
tatives of the people in the Government will contribute 
to the economic welfare of the Empire and strengthen 
the unity of Russia. 
The newspapers’ comment on the scheme reflects their 
political complexion. The ‘ Novoe Vremya” considers it 
to be the realization of a grand reform, while the “Russ” 
and radical organs accept it as a limitation of the autoc- 
racy, but bitterly criticises its narrow limits and restric- 
tions. 
A government publication lately published in London 
shows the growth of the British Empire according to the 
census of 1901. It states that since 1861 the area of the 
Empire has increased from 8,500,000 to nearly 12,000,- 
000 square miles, and the population from 250,000,000 
to 400,000,000, of which only 54,000,000 are whites and 
58,000,000 Christians. 
Prof. E. F. Gautier, a French scholar of Algiers, has 
made a journey, with only 2 companions, across the desert 
of Sahara. He found evidences that at some remote time 
past the Sahara was much smaller than it now is. In 
what is now desert he discovered many relics showing 
that quite a large population had once been supported by 
agriculture. Rock sculptures illustrating the use of an- 
imals for plowing, etc., were seen and flat stones that had 
been employed for grinding grain were found. The Sa- 
hara is now undergoing a process of decrease in size and 





on the south especially the country is b 
productive. ” . coming agua 
Serious rioting occurred on the 6th inst. at several 
vincial towns in France, in the course of the inven 

of Church property under the law providing for the 
aration of Church and State. This and similar 

ings led to a discussion in the French Chamber of 
ties, followed by a vote in which the Government Was 
defeated. The French premier Rouvier, and bis coh 
leagues thereupon resigned. It is stated that the fall of 
Rouvier’s Ministry comes after a long series of flores 
riots in Paris and throughout the French provinces, dj. 
rectly due to the method by which the Government off. 
cials have sought to take inventories of church p 
Those officials who have distinguished themselves in this 
work have been rewarded with medals by the Gover. 
ment, which assumed full responsibility for their actions, 
They forced their way into the church buildings, and 
when the priests refused to open a “ tabernacle ”—th, 
receptacle in which the ciborium, containing the conse. 
crated Host, is kept—broke it open with the aid of lock. 
smiths. It was procedure of this kind that roused thy 
intensest indignation on the part of the Catholics, 

It is stated that the defeat and resignation of the Cab. 
inet require that the Government temporize with the 
church manifestants, who are becoming increasingly de. 
monstrative, particularly the peasants. 

Profeseor Robert Koch has lately lectured in Berlin o 
the “Sleeping Sickness,” which he investigated for sey. 
eral months in Equatorial Africa during the year 195, 
This he said had been known on the west coast of Afries 
since the beginning of the last century, and it had spread 
to the north shore of the Victoria Nyanza and threatened 
German Africa. Probably 200,000 persons had died 
from the disease. He had found whole villages on the 
shores of Victoria Nyanza empty, and the populations of 
some groups of islands had died to the last one. The jn. 
fection, he said, was spread by the sting of a fly, the 
Glossina Palpalis, somewhat larger than an ordinary fi, 
The sufferer was attacked with fever, became enfeebled, 
and eventually was seized with the sleep mania. Profes. 
sor Koch knew of no remedy for this disease, but 

the infection might be ended by the extermination of the 
insect which propagated slowly, by burning the under. 
growth at its favorite home. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Margaret W. Melross, Scotland, 1£ for 
herself to No. 30, vol. 80, and for Thomas W. Melross to 
No. 35, vol. 80; from Alfred Newsom, Ireland, 8, to 
No. 35, vol. 80. 





NOTICES. 
Wanted.—A middle-aged woman Friend to keep the 
house and do the work for a family of three adults in the 
county. Address, ““W. M.” THE FRIEND. 


A Woman Friend wants position as Assistant Hous 
keeper in Friends’ family. Address “ M. A.” 
Office of THe FRienp. 


Middle-aged woman Friend desires position as house- 
keeper in small family where other help is kept, or for 
elderly person, male or female. 
Address B, 

Office of THE FRIEND. 


Tract Association of Friends.—The annual meet 
ing of the Association will be held in the Committee Room 
of Arch Street Meeting-house, on Fourth day evening, the 
28th inst., at 8 o'clock. Reports of Auxiliary Associ 
tions and an interesting report of the Managers willbe 
read. All are invited to attend. 

Epwin P. SELLew, Clerk. 


Thomas H. Whitson, who holds a Minute of bis Monthly 
Meeting for appointing some public meetings for worship 
in West Chester and vicinity, proposes holding a meeting 
at Friends’ Meeting- house, corner of Church and Chestaat 
Streets, in that borough, on the 22nd inst., at 7.30 P.% 
The public are cordially invited. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenient 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage 

meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 a. M., aa 
2.48 and 4.30 P.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-ire 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, witt 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Dizp, at Colorado Springs, Colorado, on Third Month 
3rd, 1906, D. Jay BRowN, son of David J. and Asm 
Emlen Brown, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, aged twetlf- 
four years; a member of Frankford Monthly and Germat 
own Particular Meeting of Friends. 
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